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Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

is  incorporated  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  as  a non-stock  nonprofit  tax  exempt  corporation. 

Contributions  are  tax  deductible 

The  objective  of  Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  is  to  encourage  and  promote  interest  in  numismatics,  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  between  Wisconsin  coin  collectors  and  Wisconsin  coin  clubs,  and  to  encour- 
age and  assist  new  numismatic  hobbyists.  All  resources  of  the  organization  shall  be  used  to  further  these 
objectives.  Dues  are  $10  per  year  and  entitles  participants  to  NOW  News,  this  quarterly  publication. 
Among  the  services  offered  are  coin  authentication,  a Speaker’s  Bureau,  show  calendar  coordination  and 
guidelines  to  assist  coin  clubs  hosting  the  annual  NOW  convention. 

Numismatists  of  Wisconsin  holds  Life  Memberships  in  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and 
Central  States  Numismatic  Society. 
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Gene  Johnson 
NOW  #105L 


November  24, 
201  2 was  a 
sad  day  for 
Numismatists  of 
Wisconsin  when 
we  lost  a dedicated,  long-time  member  of  our 
organization. 


Gene  Johnson,  age  84,  a life-time  resident 
of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  died  in  Palm  Springs, 
California.  Earlier  that  week,  he  had  left 
from  their  winter  home  in  Palm  Springs  to  do 
what  he  loved  doing...  going  to  a flea  market 
searching  for  tokens. 


A founding  member  of  Numismatists  of 
Wisconsin  Gene  became  NOW  member  #41 
on  Juiy  8,  1 960.  He  served  in  all  the  elective 
offices  of  our  organization,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Irene,  edited  NOW  News  for  many  years. 


that  led  to  listings  that  now  encompass 
token  catalogs  from  32  states  nationally. 
Frequently  honored  for  his  writings,  Johnson 
received  the  Fare  Box  Literary  award  in 
1 966  and  1 977,  the  Seigel  Literary  Award  in 
1 979,  the  Numismatic  Ambassador’s  Award 
in  1 980  and  in  1 995  was  honored  by  the 
Literary  Guild  for  the  best  numismatic  article 
published  in  the  United  States. 

Gene  was  born  March  5,  1 928,  the  4th  son 
of  John  & Tena  Johnson.  On  July  28,  1 951 
he  married  Irene  Bautz  and  was  employed 
at  the  Biron  Division  of  Consolidated  Papers. 
He  worked  43  years  in  the  Quality  Control 
Department  until  his  retirement  in  1990. 

Drafted  into  the  army  in  1 950,  Gene  served 
as  a combat  mortar  man  in  Korea.  He  was  a 
life  member  of  the  VFW,  DAV  and  Korean  War 
Veterans  Association,  was  active  in  the  Red 
Dragons  of  the  2nd  Chemical  Mortar  Battalion 
and  the  330th  FABn  veterans  association. 

Gene  was  active  in  his  home  community, 
serving  on  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  District 
School  Board  from  1 967  to  1971  and  served 
on  the  board  of  the  Camp  Five  Museum  from 
1977  to  1988. 

A memorial  service  was  held  December  8th  in 
Wisconsin  Rapids.  Military  rites  were  rendered 
by  VFW  Post  #2534. 


Gene’s  numismatic  expertise  was  tokens 
and  the  stories  behind  those  little  pieces  of 
history.  He  was  an  avid  collector  of  “data”, 
and  he  compiled  and  generated  the  25th  and 
40th  NOW  Anniversary  booklets. 

At  NOW’s  50th  anniversary  held  in  lola  on  May 
21,  2010,  Gene  and  five  other  living  Charter 
members  were  honored  with  a 5-medal  set 
of  silver  NOW  Medals  from  the  events  held  in 
lola.  In  2000  Gene  became  NOW’s  Historian, 
archiving  all  the  historical  records  of  our 
organization. 

A nationally  known  historian  and  numismatic 
writer,  in  1 967  he  published  the  first 
state  trade  token  book,  “Trade  Tokens 
of  Wisconsin,”  a pioneer  cataloging  effort 
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Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene,  daughter 
Susan  Johnson  of  Slinger,  Wl;  a son,  Greg 
(Pamela)  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  3 
grandchildren,  Heather  Wachsmuth  of  Plover, 
William  and  Jon  Cleveland  of  Colgate  and  two 
great-granddaughters,  Skyler  and  Peyton 
Wachsmuth. 

Editor’s  Note: 

Gene  will  be  greatly  missed  - His  dedication 
and  support  to  NOW  was  obvious.  He  was 
my  reliable  backup...  whenever  I needed 
information  on  a token  or  a picture,  a story 
for  the  News  or  an  obituary,  I could  always 
rely  on  Gene’s  help. 

“Pennies  from  heaven??” 

--  he’s  probably  collecting  “tokens  from 
heaven”  if  I know  Gene. 


“The  Numismatist”  Turns  125 


ANA 

News 


ANA  Summer  Seminar 

Session  1 June  22-28 
Session  2,  June  29-July  5 

ANA’s  Summer  Seminar  offers  a varied  selec- 
tion of  week-long  courses  to  suit  your  nu- 
mismatic interests.  Classes  are  true  semi- 
nars --  students  gather  in  small  groups  with 
everyone  an  active  participant.  You’ll  learn 
from  instructors  who  are  recognized  leaders  in 
their  fields. 

Optional  tours  give  participants  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  ANA  Edward  Rochette  Money 
Museum  and  Dwight  Manley  Numismatic 
museum.  Students  may  select  from  a variety 
of  activities  ranging  from  a Colorado  Rockies 
baseball  game  to  descending  the  Molly  Kath- 
leen Mine  near  Cripple  Creek,  ascending  Pikes 
Peak  on  the  Cog  Railway,  exploring  the  Cave 
of  the  Winds  or  attending  the  annual  Colorado 
Springs  Coin  Show.  For  more  information  call 
71  9-482-9850  or  e-mail  mcmillan@money. 
org. 

* * * 

Former  ANA  executive  director,  Larry  Shep- 
herd is  suing  ANA  and  its  legal  counsel  Ron 
Sima  for  $1  5 million  in  damages. 


In  the  autumn  of  1 888,  “The  American 
Numismatist”,  a modest  4-page  leaflet  de- 
buted. The  brainchild  of  Dr.  George  F.  Heath 
of  Monroe,  Michigan,  the  publication  dropped 
the  word  “American”  from  its  title  and  “The 
Numismatist”  officially  was  born. 

In  February  1891,  Heath  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation. His  idea  was  promoted  in  an  article 
titled  “A  Plea  for  an  American  Numismatic 
Association.” 

Heath  died  suddenly  on  June  1 6,  1 908  and 
ANA  President  Farran  Zerbe,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  position  of  editor  and  publisher, 
soon  bought  the  publication  from  Heath’s 
heirs.  In  1911,  through  the  generosity  of 
W.C.C.  Wilson  of  Montreal,  Canada,  “The 
Numismatist”  was  purchased  from  Zerbe  and 
presented  to  the  ANA. 

Heath’s  humble  little  leaflet  evolved  into  the 
premier  hobby  publication  that  arrives  in 
thousands  of  ANA  members’  mailboxes  each 
month. 

Earliest  Known  Membership 
Certificate  From  1894  donated  to  ANA 

The  earliest  known  surviving  ANA  member- 
ship certificate,  dated  July  1 , 1 894  was  ac- 
quired by  California  real  estate  developer  and 
long-time  coin  collector,  Dwight  Manley,  and 
donated  to  the  ANA.  Manley’s  donation  also 
included  1 6 other  documents  and  materials 
dating  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  associa- 
tion that  was  founded  in  1891  by  Dr.  George 
F.  Heath  of  Monroe,  Michigan. 


The  suit  alleges  the  Board  of  Governors 
made  slanderous  statements  which  impugned 
the  integrity  and  professional  reputation  of 
Shepherd  in  attendance  at  the  201 1 World’s 
Fair  of  Money  convention  in  Chicago. 

ANA  President  Tom  Hallkenbeck  said  the  suit 
is  without  merit  and  that  ANA  will  vigorously 
defend  itself. 


The  items  were  purchased  by  Manley  in  the 
October  6,  201  2 auction  conducted  by  David 
Sklow  Fine  Numismatic  Books. 

The  6x9”  certificate  was  described  as  “pos- 
sibly the  rarest  piece  of  history  from  the 
ANA’s  very  early  years.  The  certificate  will 
be  displayed  in  the  ANA  library. 

★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ ★ 
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Club 

News 
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Madison  Coin  Club 


[by  Tom  Galway,  President] 

The  Madison  Coin  Club  is  going  to  hold  its 
81  st  Anniversary  Show  on  April  7th  at  the 
Madison  Sheraton  Hotel. 


As  most  of  you  know,  last  year’s  show  was 
a disaster.  On  the  Friday  before  the  Sunday 
show  we  were  informed  that  a new  city  of 
Madison  ordinance  was  going  to  be  enforced. 
This  ordinance  required  all  buyers  and  sell- 
ers of  precious  metals  to  have  a city  license 
costing  $2,000.  Understandably  many  deal- 
ers cancelled. 


The  main  reason  behind  this  ordinance  was 
to  reduce  the  sale  of  stolen  merchandise 
within  the  city  limits.  I’m  sure  we  all  agree 
with  the  intent  of  the  new  law. 


public  --  they  just  can  not  buy  it  from  the 
public. 

The  amendments  that  passed  the  City  Coun- 
cil on  October  30th  are  quoted  as 
follows: 

“Precious  metal  dealer”  means  any  person 
who  engages  in  any  transaction  of  purchas- 
ing, selling,  receiving  or  exchanging  second- 
hand jewelry  or  precious  metal.  A holder 
of  a precious  metal  dealer  license  issued  by 
the  City  of  Madison  does  not  need  to  obtain 
a separate  secondhand  jewelry  license  in 
order  to  purchase,  sell,  receive  or  exchange 
secondhand  jewelry.  A precious  metal  dealer 
license  is  not  required  for  a transaction 
involving  the  buying  or  selling  of  collectable 
bullion  at  a bona  fide  coin  show  that  meets 
all  of  the  following  criteria: 

1 . The  coin  show  is  held  by  a bona  fide  non- 
profit club  that  has  been  in  existence  at 
least  five  (5)  years; 

2.  The  coin  show  consists  of  at  least  fifteen 
(1  5)  exhibitors; 

3.  Exhibitors  pay  a fee  for  exhibit  space  at 
the  coin  show  or  an  admission  is  charged 
to  enter  the  show; 

4.  No  jewelry  is  purchased  from  members  of 
the  public  at  the  show;  and 


After  many  e-mails  and  attending  a number 
of  meetings  with  the  City  Attorney  and  the 
Police  Department,  we  were  able  to  get  the 
City  Council  to  amend  the  ordinance  so  we 
can  have  our  Annual  Coin  Show,  and  the 
participating  dealers  do  not  need  a special 
license. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I never  thought  we 
would  be  able  to  do  this,  especially  after 
the  first  few  rounds  of  e-mails.  In  summary, 
the  amendments  state  that  a show  held  by 
a bona  fide  coin  club  is  exempt  from  the 
license  requirement.  The  only  restriction  is 
that  the  dealers  cannot  buy  jewelry  from  the 
public.  Dealers  can  still  sell  jewelry  to  the 


5.  The  coin  show  has  been  held  in  Madison 
on  at  least  an  annual  basis  prior  to 
January  1 , 201  2.” 

I would  not  have  written  it  exactly  this  way. 
For  instance,  I tried  to  explain  that  a private 
citizen  can  hold  a bona  fide  coin  show.  I 
think  they  are  trying  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  out-of-town  people  coming  in  and 
setting  up  shop  in  a hotel  room  for  a day  or 
two. 

Anyway,  the  Madison  Coin  Club  will  be  hold- 
ing our  normal  Coin  Show  on  April  7th  and  I 
hope  you  will  consider  attending. 

* * * 
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Fox  Valley  Coin  Club 

303  E.  College  Avenue 
Appleton,  WI 

58th  Annual  Spring  Coin 

Show 

# Sunday  ** 

March  24, 2013 

Free  Admission 


9:00  - 4:00 


Darboy  Club 

N9695  Cty.  Rd.  N 
Appleton,  WI 


Drawings  3:00  p.m. 

U.S.  $5  gold  piece  1st  Prize 
Silver  Dollars  / Proof  Sets 
Other  valuable  prizes 


Racine  Numismatic  Society 

In  December,  club  members  enjoyed  a 
scrumptious  holiday  meal  at  the  Castlewood 
Restaurant  served  by  Chris  Geroulis  and  his 
staff.  A gift  exchange  followed  dinner. 

New  officers  were  installed  at  the  January 
meeting. 

* * * 

Barron  County  Coin  Club 

The  Barron  County  Coin  Club  elected  new 
officers  for  201  3.  The  positions  were  filled 
as  follows:  Jim  Skemp  Jr.,  President;  Harlan 
Becker,  Vice  President;  Karen  Kwallek,  Secre- 
tary/Treasurer. 

The  club  holds  its  monthly  meeting  at  7:00 
p.m.  at  the  school  administration  building  at 
700  Augusta  Street,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

★ ★ ★ 


Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 

At  the  January  meeting  members  discussed 
plans  for  the  Boy  Scout  Clinic  which  will  be 
held  Saturday,  April  1 3th.  The  application 
is  posted  on  their  website  www.milwukeenu- 
mismaticsociety.com. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  show’s  date  and  venue 
have  changed  — the  new  location  is  the 
Clarion  Hotel  & Conference  Center  at  the 
intersection  of  Grange  and  Howell  Avenues, 
across  from  the  airport. 

The  lucky  1 st  place  winner  of  the  year-long 
Fantasy  Numismatic  Competition  was  Tom 
Casper,  who  scored  big  with  his  purchase  of 
an  1893-S  Morgan  dollar,  bringing  his  port- 
folio home  to  victory  with  a gain  of  $1 ,250. 
The  “Fantasy  Numismatic  Competition  is  a 
fun  numismatic  activity  that  MNS  members 
have  been  doing  for  several  years. 

* * * 


Wisconsin  Coin  Expos 
LLC 

30th  Annual  Coin  Show 

Sunday 

February  17, 2013 

9:00  - 4:00  p.m. 

Oshkosh  Convention  Center 

2 North  Main  Street  Buy’ Sel1  & Trade  Coins, 

Oshkosh,  WI  Gold,  Silver  £ 

Paper  Money  - U.S.  & World 

Contact  Randy  Miller  920-231-6161 


Free 

Admission 

Free 

Door  Prizes 
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Book 

Nook 


Confederate  States  Paper  Money 


Krause  Publications  has  released  a new  edition 
of  Confederate  States  Paper  Money,  edited 
by  George  Cahaj. 


The  complete  guide  to  both  Confederate 
States  and  Southern  States  issues  of  America 
paper  money  during  the  Civil  War  (1  861- 
1 865)  and  the  Reconstruction  period,  is  fully 
illustrated  and  reflects  today’s  market  values. 
The  first  new  edition  in  3 years,  this  is  a quick 
and  thorough  reference  that  will  appeal  to 
the  beginner  or  expert,  collector,  dealer  or 
investor. 


Features  include  high  quality  color  images,  a 
clear  and  concise  presentation  of  information, 
designed  to  be  easily  carried  with  prices  in  up 
to  six  grades. 


★ ★ ★ 


2013  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins 
1901-2000 

Krause  Publication’s  “Standard  Catalogs”  are 
the  first  stop  for  researching  world  coins. 

With  its  new  releases,  the  company  continues 
to  provide  collectors  and  researchers  with 
a comprehensive  overview  of  issues  from  hun- 
dreds of  countries. 

This  book  includes  Arabic  date  conversions, 
dozens  of  world  numbering  systems,  updated 
prices,  exchange  rates  and  a picture-based 
identification  guide.  This  2,301  page  soft- 
bound  reference  is  available  for  $52.50.  It  is 
also  available  in  PDF  FORMAT. 


2013  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins 
2001 -Date 


This  catalog  of  world  coins  issued  from  2001 
to  date  provides  collectors  with  updated 
prices  and  specifications,  as  well  as  bullion 
values,  date  guides  and  world  mintmarks. 
Included  are  actual  size  images  of  the  coins 
and  a written  description  of  each.  A fully 
searchable  CD  version  of  this  909-page, 
softbound  book  is  available  for  $22.51 . The 
printed  reference  is  available  for  $26.99. 

2013  Red  Book  U.S.  Coins 


The  Official  Red  Book  - A Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins  is  66  years  young  and 
going  strong.  The  new  201  3 edition  has  1 6 
more  pages  than  the  201  2 edition. 


Collectors  around  the  country  love  the 
convenience  of  the  spiral  bound  edition;  It 
opens  up  and  lies  flat  on  the  table  while 
you  study  your  coin  col- 
lection. And  it  includes 
all  the  grade-by-grade 
values,  auction  records, 
historical  background, 
detailed  specifications, 
high  resolution  photos 
and  accurate  mintage 
data  that  turns  a new 
coin  collector  into  an 
educated  numismatist. 


How  rare  are  your  coins? 

How  much  are  they  worth?  This  book 
tells  you,  covering  everything  from  early 
colonial  copper  tokens  to  hefty  Old  West 
silver  dollars  and  dazzling  gold  coins.  You’ll 
find  prices  for  more  than  6,000  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  sets  and  other  collectibles.  You’ll 
also  round  out  your  education  in  commemora- 
tives,  Proof  and  Mint  coins,  error  coins,  Civil 
War  tokens,  Confederate  coins, 
private  gold,  and  all  the  latest  National  Park 
quarters.  Presidential  and  Native  American 
dollars,  Lincoln  cents,  American  Arts  gold  bul- 
lion medals  and  more. 


★ ★ ★ 


★ ★ * 
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New  Hampshire  Quarter 

[U.S.  Mint] 

The  White  Mountain  National  Forest  quarter 
is  the  first  of  this  year  and  the  1 6th  overall  in 
the  American  the  Beautiful  Quarters  Program. 
White  Mountain  National  Forest,  located  in 
both  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  provides 
unique  and  strikingly  beautiful  landscapes  and 
is  one  of  America’s  most  visited  national  for- 
ests for  its  wide  array  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  rich  natural  resources.  The  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  includes  unique 
features  such  as  Mt.  Washington,  the  highest 
peak  north  of  the  Smokey  Mountains  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  first  established  as  a 
national  forest  on  May  16,  1918. 

The  reverse  design 
depicts  Mt.  Chocorua, 
the  easternmost  peak 
of  the  Sandwich 
Range,  framed  by 
birch  trees.  It  is  an 
iconic  view  of  the 
White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  system 
lands.  Inscriptions  are 
WHITE  MOUNTAIN,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  2013  and  E PLURIBUS  UNUM. 


The  201  3 Presidential  $1  coins  serve  as  the 
7th  year  in  a series  of  strikes  from  the  U.S. 
Mint  honoring  the  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Those  included  in 
this  year’s  release  honors  William  McKinley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard  Taft  and 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  series  debuted  in  2007  and  were  au- 
thorized by  the  Presidential  $1  Coin  Act  of 
2005.  Under  the  act,  the  obverse  of  the 
strikes  is  required  to  contain  a portrait  of  the 
honored  individual  while  the  reverse  of  all  the 
strikes  in  the  program  will  contain  the  same 
image  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  strikes  issue  order  is  dedicated  by  the 
order  in  which  the  individuals  served  in  of- 
fice. Thus,  the  inaugural  strike  of  the  series 
was  the  George  Washington  Presidential  $1 
coin  which  appeared  in  2007.  Four  strikes 
appear  annually  since  their  debut  until  all  of 
the  qualified  individuals  have  been  honored. 

A former  President  must  be  deceased  at 
least  2 years  before  he  will  be  included  in  the 
program. 

* * * 

2013  First  Spouse  Gold  Coins 

Five  First  Spouse  Coins  will  be  issued  this  year 
by  the  U.S.  Mint. 


Five  federal  wilderness  areas  are  located  with- 
in the  park  boundaries.  This  additional  status 
provides  a higher  level  of  protection  for  those 
chosen  sites  by  preventing  most  logging  and 
commercial  activities  from  occurring. 


Ida  McKinley,  honoring  wife  of  Wm.  McKinley 
Edith  Roosevelt,  wife  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Helen  Taft,  wife  of  Wm.  Howard  Taft 
Ellen  Wilson,  first  wife  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
Edith  Wilson,  second  wife  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
Information  on  release  dates  to  be  deter- 
mined later. 


★ ★ ★ 
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A $]  coin  could  stay  in  circulation  for  30  years, 
while  the  paper  bills  have  to  be  replaced  every 
4 or  5 years. 

Congress  Considers 
Discontinuing  the  $1  Bill 

[Associated  Press] 

American  consumers  have  shown  about  as 
much  appetite  for  the  $1  coin  as  kids  their 
spinach.  They  may  not  know  what’s  best  for 
them  either.  Congressional  auditors  say  do- 
ing away  with  dollar  bills  entirely  and  replac- 
ing them  with  dollar  coins  could  save  taxpay- 
ers some  $4.4  billion  over  the  next  30  years. 

Vending  machine  operators  have  long  cham- 
pioned the  use  of  $1  coins  because  they 
don’t  jam  the  machines,  cutting  down  on 
repair  costs  and  lost  sales.  But  most  people 
don’t  seem  to  like  carrying  them.  In  the 
past  5 years,  the  U.S.  Mint  has  produced  2.4 
billion  Presidential  $1  coins.  Most  are  stored 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  production  was 
suspended  about  a year  ago. 

The  latest  projection  from  the  Government 
Accountability  Office  on  the  potential  sav- 
ings from  switching  to  dollar  coins  entirely 
comes  as  lawmakers  begin  exploring  new 
ways  for  the  government  to  save  money  by 
changing  the  money  itself. 

The  Mint  is  preparing  a report  for  Congress 
showing  how  changes  in  the  metal  content 
of  coins  could  save  money. 

[source:  internet  TOB.com] 


Platinum  Rises  Even  as 
$1  Trillion  Coin  Rejected 

The  platinum  coin  idea  had  been  talked 
about  for  several  weeks.  The  idea  was  for 
the  Treasury  to  mint  a platinum  coin  with  a 
face  amount  of  $1  trillion.  The  coin  would 
be  deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
could  be  used  to  print  more  dollars  and  pay 
off  government  bills. 

The  Trea- 
sury and 
Federal 
Reserve 
didn’t 
think  mint- 
ing a big 
platinum 
coin  to 
get  around 
the  debt 
ceiling  was 
legal,  but 
the  price 

of  platinum  jumped  to  $1 ,660  an  ounce  in 
January.  That  decision  added  to  the  risk  of 
an  ugly  budget  fight  in  Washington. 

Not  only  would  the  Treasury  not  mint  the 
coin,  the  Federal  Reserve  wouldn’t  accept 
the  coin  to  back  the  issuance  of  new  cur- 
rency. So  that  sent  the  battle  over  the 
nation’s  debt  ceiling  back  to  the  White 
House. 

The  result  of  the  chatter  helped  boost 
platinum  speculators.  The  price  was  up 
7.5%  in  January  --  more  than  gold;  more 
than  silver.  The  price  also  has  risen  be- 
cause of  supply  shortages  in  South  Africa, 
the  world’s  leading  platinum  producer. 

[Source:  Internet  Now,  What’s  Trending  Money] 


* * * 
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2013  Native  American  Coin 


The  201  3 Native  Ameri- 
can $1  Coin  commem- 
orates the  Delaware 
Treaty  of  1 778. 

Its  reverse  design 
features  a turkey, 
howling  wolf  and 
turtle  (all  symbols 
of  the  clans  of  the 
Delaware  Tribe),  and 
a ring  of  1 3 stars  to 
represent  the  Colonies. 


The  design  includes  the  required  inscriptions 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  $1 . The  ad- 
ditional inscriptions  include  TREATY  WITH  THE 
DELAWARES  and  1 778. 


Indian  tribe,  the  Delaware,  at  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pittsburgh,  PA)  on  September  1 7,  1 778, 

The  mutual  defense  treaty  allowed  American 
troops  to  pass  through  the  Delaware  Tribe’s 
land  to  attack  the  British  fort  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. Under  the  treaty,  the  United  States 
recognized  the  Delaware  Nation’s  sovereign- 
ty. The  treaty  also  offered  significant  insight 
into  the  later  process  of  incorporating  tribes 
into  the  federal  system.  Article  VI  of  the 
treaty  gave  the  Delaware  Nation  the  option  of 
joining  other  tribes  in  the  Ohio  region  to  form 
a state  with  the  Delaware  Tribe  at  the  head 
to  become  part  of  the  U.S.  confederation, 
with  representation  in  Congress.  Although 
the  statehood  option  was  never  taken  up,  it 
foreshadowed  the  later  acknowledgment  of 
tribes  as  partners  in  the  federal  system. 


When  the  American  Revolution  established 
a new  sovereign  government  on  the  North 
American  content,  its  founders  acknowledged 
the  significance  of  Indian  tribes  as  the  new 
United  States  of  America  dealt  with  tribes 
government-to-government,  making  peace 
and  winning  allies  through  a series  of  treaties. 

The  new  Constitution  in  1 789  reserved  the 
regulation  of  commerce  with  the  tribes  to  the 
federal  government,  specifically  in  Article  I, 
section  8,  clause  3-putting  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  foreign  governments.  The  First 
Congress  affirmed  this  principle  in  major  leg- 
islation on  trade  and  land  deals  with  Indians 
--  laws  that  are  still  in  effect.  Treaty-making 
with  the  United  States  was  the  foundation  for 
tribal  relations  with  the  new  American  govern- 
ment. But  the  legal  theory  underlying  that 
relationship  was  sharply  contested  until  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall’s  pivotal  1832  decision 
in  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia.  In  declaring 
tribes  to  be  dependent  nations,  he  started 
the  process  by  which  tribes  were  recognized 
under  the  American  federal  system,  equal  in 
status  with  state  governments  as  the  third 
leg  of  sovereign  membership,  but  also  dimin- 
ished in  stature  under  this  system. 

After  declaring  independence,  the  United 
States  signed  its  first  formal  treaty  with  an 
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Does  the  1964-D  Peace  Dollar  Exist? 

The  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  is  asking 
The  ‘64  Dollar  Question  — Does  a genuine  1964- 
D peace  dollar  exist?  PCGS  is  offering  a $1 0,000 
reward  to  verify  a genuine  1964-D  Peace  Dollar, 
the  number  one  coin  on  the  new  PCGS  Top  100 
Modern  U.S.  Coins  list.  This  image  is  a PCGS 
artist’s  conception  of  a 1964-D  Peace  dollar. 


According  to  the  press  release  “Mint  records  indi- 
cate that  136,076  1964-dated  silver  Peace  dollars 
were  struck  at  the  Denver  Mint  in  May  1965,  but 
they  were  all  supposed  to  be  destroyed”,  said  Don 
Willis,  President  of  PCGS,  a division  of  Collec- 
tors Universe,  Inc.  “These  coins  have  achieved 
legendary  status  with  rumors  and  speculation 
over  the  decades  that  some  examples  may  have 
survived.  PCGS  now  is  offering  a $10,000  cash 
award  just  to  view  in  person  and  verify  a genuine 
1964-D  Peace  dollar”  Willis  stated. 


Are  You  a Lost  Beneficiary? 

[reprinted  from  Consumer  Reports] 

At  least  $1  billion  in  benefits  from  misplaced  or  forgotten 
life  insurance  policies  are  waiting  to  be  claimed  by  their  own- 
ers. The  odds  that  you’re  one  of  them  are  1 in  600,  more 
favorable  than  your  chance  of  winning  $100  on  a Powerball 
ticket...  and  although  you  can’t  expect  a million-dollar  jack- 
pot, the  average  unclaimed  life  benefit  is  $2,000  with  some 
payouts  as  high  as  $300,000. 

The  big  stash  results  from  a quiet  death-benefit  dodge. 
Auditors  in  California,  Florida,  New  York  and  other  states 
found  that  life  insurers  were  using  Social  Security's  Data 
Master  File  to  identify  annuity  owners  who  had  died  so  that 
they  could  stop  making  payments  to  them.  But  they  weren’t 
checking  it  to  find  deceased  policyholders  and  pay  their  ben- 
eficiaries. Worse,  when  premium  payments  stopped  after 
policyholders  died,  insurers  often  used  the  policies’  cash 
value  to  continue  the  payments  until  the  cash  was  depleted. 

The  following  insurers  have  agreed  to  search  for  deceased 
policyholders  and  beneficiaries  more  diligently -AIG,  Fore- 
thought, John  Flancock,  MetLife,  Nationwide  and  Prudential. 

How  to  search  for  a lost  policy  --  Start  Simple 

If  an  immediate  family  member  or  other  close  relative  died 
more  than  a few  years  ago,  benefits  may  have  already  been 
turned  over  to  the  unclaimed  property  office  of  the  state 
where  the  policy  was  purchased.  Go  to  missingmoney.com, 
a website  of  the  National  Association  of  Unclaimed  Property 
administrators,  to  search  records  from  38  states  and  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  pull-down  menu  under  Links  connects  you  to  a map  and 
addresses  for  unclaimed  property  agencies. 

If  your  name  or  a potential  benefactor's  name  produces  a 
hit,  you’ll  need  to  prove  your  claim.  Required  documenta- 
tion, which  can  vary  by  state,  is  detailed  in  claim  forms,  and 
a death  certificate  might  be  necessary.  If  you  don’t  already 
have  that  key  document,  contact  the  vital  records  office 
in  the  state  where  your  relative  died,  or  go  to  http://www. 
vitalchek.com/,  the  official  document  service  provider  for 
more  than  400  government  agencies. 

Contact  the  insurer.  If  you  know  or  suspect  that  a particular 
insurer  underwrote  the  policy,  contact  that  carrier’s  claim 
office.  Not  everyone  is  legally  entitled  to  answers;  the  de- 
ceased’s executor  and  immediate  family  (spouse,  children, 
grandchildren,  siblings,  grandparents)  have  the  most  legal 


standing.  “But  the  insurer  will  know  and  if  they  determine 
you’re  a beneficiary,  they’ll  send  you  a packet  to  verify  your 
identity.”  says  Steven  Weisbart,  chief  economist  at  the  Insur- 
ance Information  Institute,  an  industry  organization. 

The  more  information  you  have  --  the  approximate  date 
of  birth  and  death,  Social  Security  number,  last  state  of 
residence,  policy  number  - the  better.  A Consumer  Reports 
staffer  used  MetLife’s  online  checking  tool  to  uncover  two 
policies  left  by  her  parents,  and  collected  $4,800  - more 
than  3 times  the  policies’  face  value,  thanks  to  compounded 
interest  earnings. 

Search  personal  records  - if  the  person  died  recently  and 
you  have  the  authority,  search  his  or  her  files  for  a policy, 
records  of  premium  payments,  or  bills  from  an  insurer. 
Contact  the  deceased’s  employers,  labor  union,  or  even 
fraternal  order  to  check  for  policies.  Find  and  open  safe- 
deposit  boxes.  Monitor  the  mail,  e-mail  and  online  banking 
and  bill  payment  services  for  premium  invoices  or  whole  life 
dividend  notices. 

Beware  of  Scammers  - As  part  of  the  settlement  with  the 
states,  insurers  are  stepping  up  their  efforts  to  find  people, 
but  so  are  the  bad  guys.  The  Florida  Department  of  Finan- 
cial Services  warns  that  a bogus  “Florida  Department  of 
Financial  Restitution”  has  been  offering  to  reunite  consumer 
and  unclaimed  property  and  separate  them  from  $600  in 
up-front  fees.  The  real  agency  doesn’t  charge  anything, 
though  private  companies  do  legally  mine  unclaimed  assets 
filed  for  a percentage,  payable  if  property  is  found. 

If  you  receive  a solicitation  purporting  to  be  from  an  insurer, 
don’t  respond  to  the  phone  number  or  website  listed  in  the 
correspondence.  Instead,  look  up  the  phone  number  or 
Web  address  for  the  company’s  claims  department  and 
contact  the  company  that  way,  advises  Anna  Alexopoulos, 
a spokeswoman  for  the  Florida  Department  of  Financial 
Services. 

Here's  How  to  Contact  the  6 companies  that  settled  with  the 
multi-state  task  force  of  unclaimed  life  benefits: 

AIG  800-888-2452 

Forethought  800-331-8853 

John  Hancock  johnhancock.com/contactus/index. 

html# 

MetLife  - metlife.com/policyfinder 
Nationwide  800-848-6331 
Prudential  800-778-2255 
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Love  Tokens  for  Your  Sweetheart 

[Phyllis  Calkins  #99L] 

In  the  late  1 8th  century  and  through  the 
1 9th  century,  engraved  coins  were  widely  giv- 
en as  an  expression  of  love.  Often,  men  could 
not  afford  to  buy  their  sweetheart  a ring,  so 
instead,  they  would  save  up  to  purchase  the 
largest  coin  denomination  they  could  afford, 
personalize  it,  and  give  to  their  love  upon 
asking  for  their  hand  in  marriage.  The  coins 
were  carried  by  the  woman  throughout  their 
marriage.  Many  times  a hole  was  added  and  it 
was  worn  around  the  neck,  or  a pin  back  was 
added  and  it  was  worn  near  the  heart. 

Engraved  coins  were  also  often  given  by 
sailors  to  girls  as  promises  that  they  will  come 
back  to  them  after  their  journey,  and  so  that 
the  girl  might  have  something  to  remember 
him  by. 

Since  the  engravings  were  generally  done 
by  common  men  (not  trained  artists),  it  is 
amazing  to  see  the  detail  and  quality  of  some 
coins.  One  side  of  the  coin  would  be  sanded 
down  and  engraved  with  the  girl’s  initials  or 
sometimes  their  name.  The  coins  sometimes 
had  embellishments  such  as  a border  or  other 
design  added  as  well. 

What  are  Love  Tokens? 

The  Love  Token  is  a coin  that  has  been 
smoothed  flat  on  one  or  both  sides  and  then 
hand  engraved.  Engravings  are  most  com- 
monly initials  of  the  giver. 


“Maude  ” from 
G.H.S.  13-3-86 
1877  25<t 


Names  and  dates  were  also  popular  and 
perhaps  most  special  and  scarcer  were  say- 
ings and  pictures.  Some  love  tokens  were 
embellished  even  further  with  stones,  enamel, 
added  raised  metal  or  cutout  designs  within 
the  coin.  These  coins  were  made  as  keep- 
sakes and  mementos  from  the  giver  to  the 
recipient.  The  giver,  important  date,  place, 
or  event  was  intended  to  be  remembered 
through  the  love  token;  a commissioned 
testimony  and  executed  one  of  a kind  special 
engraving. 

There  are  two  basic  requirements 
for  a love  token: 

First,  the  engraving  must  be  on  a legitimate 
coin  and  secondly,  the  engraving  must  be 
done  by  hand. 

This  1/2  dime  love 
token  is  engraved  on 
both  sides  and  has  a 
loop  for  hanging  from 
a chain. 

If  a coin  is 
engraved  on 
both  sides,  it 
becomes  more 
challenging  to 
identify. 

Most  U.S.  coins  have  a reeded  edge,  so  love 
token  collectors  accept  the  presence  of  a 
reeded  edge  to  be  a legitimate  coin.  The  3<t 
nickel  and  the  nickel  pose  a problem  with  no 
identifying  marks  on  the  rim.  Also,  a coin 
that  has  been  cut  down  into  another  shape 
(diamond,  clover,  etc.)  looses  its  edge  diag- 
nostics. In  these  cases,  it  is  up  to  the  collec- 
tor whether  they  want  to  accept  it  or  not  into 
their  collection. 

Also  under  challenge  or  interpretation  is  the 
coin  of  the  realm  notion.  Medals  and  tokens 
that  have  been  engraved  and  presented  to 
the  masses  are  clearly  not  love  tokens.  But 
what  of  a war  medal  that  is  hand  engraved, 
one  of  a kind,  and  on  a personal  note?  Let’s 
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say  a son  dies  in  war  and  the  family  is  given 
a medal.  Then  the  father  has  it  enameled  in 
black  with  the  son’s  name  and  presents  it  to 
his  wife,  the  boy’s  mother.  Is  this  any  less  of 
a love  token  if  all  the  sentiments  are  there? 
Again,  it  is  up  to  the  collector  whether  they 
wish  to  accept  it  in  their  own  collections. 
Opinions  will  vary. 

Although  it  is  traditionally  believed  that  these 
coins  were  given  by  a beau  to  a girl,  they 
extend  far  beyond  those  traditional  boundar- 
ies. They  were  also  given  by  every  imaginable 
family  member  as  well  as  friends.  A craze 
had  swept  the  country  and  school  girls  were 
begging  and  pleading  for  love  tokens.  Prob- 
ably because  the  love  token  bracelet  was  the 
most  popular  form  of  love  token  jewelry  and 
it  took  about  eight  to  make  a bracelet. 

Engravings  were  executed  on  practically 
all  denominations  of  coins,  but  the  Liberty 
Seated  dime  was  the  most  popular  denomi- 
nation. There  is  some  speculation  as  to  the 
reasons.  These  silver  coins  were  softer,  thus 
easier  to  engrave  than  a nickel  and  were  a 
more  precious  gift  than  a nickel  or  the  lowly 
copper  cent.  The  United  States  also  pro- 
duced a half  dime  made  from  silver  and  some 
engraved  on  these,  but  it  was  a rather  small 
size  and  perhaps  challenging  for  the  engraver 
to  fit  a pleasing  design  so  small.  The  quarter 
also  was  popular  but  two  and  a half  times  as 
costly  which  made  it  an  alternative  to  those 
with  a bigger  purse.  Remember,  money  was 
worth  a lot  more  in  those  days. 

Gold  coins  were  occasionally  used.  A $1  gold 
coin  was  ten  times  the  cost  of  a dime  and 
was  at  best,  half  the  size  of  a dime.  Although 
gold,  it  really  didn’t  look  like  much  because 
of  its  small  size.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
type  I gold  dollars  as  the  type  II  was  a broader 
coin  than  its  predecessor.  A 2-1/2  gold  coin 
was  equivalent  in  size  to  the  dime,  but  quite 
costly  to  use  as  a trinket.  Truly  rare  and 
exceedingly  scarce  is  the  $20  gold  coin  love 
token.  This  would  have  only  been  commis- 
sioned by  a very  wealthy  man  but  from  a 
practicality  standpoint;  it  would  have  been 
rather  heavy  to  wear. 


Interestingly  enough,  a significant  number  of 
the  copper  and  nickel  coins  that  were  en- 
graved were  also  gold  plated.  A poor  person 
might  have  used  this  denomination  and  then 
by  gold  plating  them,  made  them  look  like 
their  gold  counterpoint  coins.  The  Indian  cent 
and  the  liberty  nickel  bear  some  visual  simi- 
larities to  a 2-1/2  Indian  and  a 2-1/2  Liberty 
gold  coin. 

Whatever  the  host  coin,  the  feelings  and 
emotions  were  the  same.  Some  people  could 
just  afford  to  show  their  love  more  than 
others.  People  were  quite  sentimental  in  the 
Victorian  age  and  love  tokens  are  an  enduring 
testament  to  those  feelings. 

The  Love  Token  fad  faded  out  in  the  early 
20th  century. 


These  two  Love  Tokens 
are  unusual  because 
they  have  the  same 
initials  and  designs 
“S.E.W." 

yet  have  different 


10$  Love  Token 
“S.E.W.” 
1852 


This  25 1 1838-1865 
Love  Token 
has  the  same  initials 
and  design  as  the  1 0$ 
piece 


[ Sources : several  internet  sites  and  our 
personal  collection  of  love  tokens] 

* * * 


Watertown’s 
Herman  Graewe 
and  His  Counterfeit 
Sniffing  Dog 

[by  Tom  Casper  #982 

After  recently  finding  a 
photo  of  the  H.  Graewe  sa- 
loon and  already  owning  a saloon  token  from 
there,  I needed  to  find  out  something  about 
him.  Herman  Graewe  was  born  in  August  6, 

1 849  and  emigrated  here  from  Germany.  It 
turns  out  he  was  a man  of  many  talents  which 
included  a butcher,  saloon  proprietor,  deputy 
sheriff,  and  alderman. 

Graewe  first  appears  in  the  1 875-76  Wa- 
tertown, Wl  City  Directory  as  operating 
the  Graewe  & Kisow  Meat  Market,  (Herman 
Graewe  & Charles  Kisow).  His  only  appearance 
in  the  U.S.  Census’  was  in  1 880.  He  is  listed 
as  a butcher,  age  30,  with  his  wife  Lina  23 
and  their  son,  Charlie  4. 

In  the  1 885  Watertown  directory  he  is  listed 
as  operating  the  Herman  Graewe  and  Gustav 
Boehm  Meat  Market.  In  1 887  he  changed  ca- 
reers and  opened  up  a saloon  under  his  name. 
He  continued  operating  his  saloon  in  1 889 
but  now  he  also  became  a deputy 
sheriff.  According  to  the  1892-93  direc- 
tory he  got  out  of  the  saloon  business  but 
continued  as  a deputy  sheriff.  In  1 893  he 
became  an  alderman.  In  1 897  he  went  back 
to  the  meat  market  business.  About  1 899  he 
moved  to  the  nearby  city  of  Lowell,  Wl.  The 
1 899-1  900  & 1 901  -02  Polks  Wis.  Gazetteer 
lists  him  as  operating  a saloon  there.  He  died 
October  25,  1 901  at  age  52  and  is  buried  in 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Watertown. 

While  researching  him,  I came  across  a fas- 
cinating newspaper  article  published  in  the 
January  1 4,  1 888  issue  of  The  Daily  North- 
western in  Oshkosh,  Wl.  The  story  came  from 
Watertown,  Wl  and  was  titled,  “A  Dog  Detec- 
tive - One  in  Watertown  that  can  Pick  Out 
Counterfeit  Coins”. 


In  the  article,  a well  known  citizen  relates  the 
following  story  about  a dog  in  Watertown. 

The  man  had  expressed  doubts  about  the 
story  he  heard,  so  a fair  trial  was  done  in  his 
presence. 

A man  by  the  name  of  H.  Graewe  of  Water- 
town  owned  a Russian  terrier,  eight  months 
old  named  Topsey.  The  man  telling  the  story 
said  he  mixed  several  good  silver  coins  from 
the  drawer  and  some  half  dozen  counterfeit 
coins  from  a rubbish  box.  The  coins  were 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  dog  then  spread  out 
the  coins  with  his  paw  and  without  hesita- 
tion selected  the  good  coins  from  among  the 
counterfeits  by  taking  them  up  with  his  teeth 
and  placing  them  on  one  side.  This  was  done 
in  every  instance  with  coins  that  he  had  not 
seen  before,  and  without  a single  error.  He 
then  gave  the  dog  another  test.  He  rolled 
different  coins  along  the  floor.  If  the  coin  was 
a counterfeit,  the  dog  paid  no  attention  to  it 
whatever.  If  it  was  a good  one  he  would  catch 
it  before  it  stopped  rolling  and  held  it  in  his 
mouth  until  told  to  return  it.  Although  the 
article  doesn’t  mention  it,  these  tests  were 
probably  performed  in  Graewe’s  saloon. 

Pictured  here  is  a token  from  Graewe’s 
saloon.  It  reads,  “Good  For/5c/H.  Graewe/ 
Drink/5.  It  is  nickel,  round,  23mm.  The  token 
was  probably  used  at  both  of  his  saloons. 


Graewe  Token  Good  for  5<?  Drink  Obv. 
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Rev.  Graewe  5^  Token 


Graewe  Saloon  ( 1887-1901  circa) 

Shown  here  is  a photo  of  his  saloon.  Above 
the  entrance  is  the  sign,  “H.  Graewe”.  There 
is  no  writing  on  the  back  indicating  who  the 
people  are  in  the  photo.  I assume  Graewe  is 


standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance 
wearing  a derby  and  watch  chain  with  his  son, 
Charlie  next  to  him.  Also  in  the  picture  are 
two  dogs  with  one  of  them  probably  being 
the  infallible  counterfeit  detector. 

The  token  and  photo  are  circa  1 887-1  901 , 
the  years  he  is  listed  as  operating  a saloon. 
The  only  remaining  mystery  is  whether  the 
saloon  picture  is  from  Watertown  or  Lowell. 

Sources: 

U.S.  Census  1 880 

Watertown  City  Directories-1  875-76,  1 885,  1 887, 
1889,  1892-93,  1897,  1899-1900 

www.newspaperarchive.com-The  Daily  Northwest- 
ern January  1 4,  1 888. 

R.  L.  Polk  & Co.  Wisconsin  State  Gazetteer  1 899- 
1900,  1901-02 

★ ★ ★ 


Insurance  Tip 

Been  with  the  same  car  insurance 
company  for  years?  Consider  switching. 

The  Texas  Office  of  Public  Insurance 
Counsel  estimates  that  a driver  who  has 
stayed  loyal  for  more  than  eight  years  could 
save  an  average  of  19%  with  a new  insurer. 
Why?  Paid  claims  tend  to  drop  over  time, 
but  premiums  don't  fall  at  the  same  pace. 

|source:  AARP  Magazine] 
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A Gift  To  America 

On  October  28,  1 886,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  was  officially 
unveiled  to  the  public  by  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  was  a 
joint  effort  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the 
lasting  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  two  nations. 

Crowds  and  well-wishers  swarmed  upon  New 
York  in  anticipation  of  the  statue’s  dedica- 
tion ceremony.  Every  hotel  was  crowded  to 
capacity. 

A red  barge  decorated  with  the  phrase  “Eat, 
Drink  and  be  Merry”  stood  docked  at  Bedloe’s 
Island  waiting  to  transport  visitors  willing  to 
brave  the  heavy  mist  and  winds  to  see  the 
cadre  of  dignitaries  give  the  statue  its  proper 
dedication. 

President  Cleveland  presided  over  the  festivi- 
ties which  included  a speech  from  Count  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesseps,  a gun  salvo,  music  and  a 
benediction.  Bartholdi  perched  in  the  statue’s 
torch,  yanked  a rope  that  pulled  away  the 
French  flag,  revealing  the  face  of  Lady  Liber- 
ty. President  Cleveland  then  formally  dedicat- 
ed the  statue  saying  “We  will  not  forget  that 
Liberty  has  here  made  her  home;  nor  shall  her 
chosen  alter  be  neglected.”  Lady  Liberty’s 
torch  was  lit  for  the  first  time  that  evening. 

Constructing  the  Statue 

The  statue  was  the  brainchild  of  the  French 
historian  Edouard  de  Laboulaye,  who  pro- 
posed it  in  1 865.  French  sculptor  Frederick- 
Auguste  Bartholdi  designed  and  created  the 
statue  out  of  sheets  of  hammered  copper, 
while  Alexandre-Gustave  Eiffel,  the  man 
behind  the  famed  Eiffel  Tower,  designed  the 
statue’s  steel  framework. 


Stateside,  in  a bid  to  shore  up  cash  for  the 
statue,  newspaper  publisher  Joseph  Pulitzer 
published  shaming  editorials  in  his  paper 
scathing  the  rich  for  not  donating  to  the 
project  and  the  middle  class  for  relying  on 
the  rich  to  shell  out  cash.  His  tactic  proved 
successful,  and  financing  for  the  pedestal 
who  secured  in  August  1 885. 

The  statue  itself  was  assembled  in  France 
and  completed  in  July  1 884,  then  shipped 
to  New  York  in  21 4 packing  cases  aboard 
the  French  ship  Isere  in  June  1 885.  It  was 
erected  atop  an  American-designed  pedestal 
on  a small  island  in  upper  New  York  Bay,  now 
known  as  Liberty  Island. 

The  statue  stands  1 51  feet  high  (on  top  of 
a 1 54  foot  high  pedestal)  and  depicts  Lady 
Liberty  raising  a torch  in  her  right  hand  and 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a tablet  inscribed 
with  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  July  4,  1 776. 

Immigrants 

The  only  immigrants  mentioned  at  the  dedi- 
cation were  the  “illustrious  descendants  of 
the  French  nobility  who  fought  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  against  Britain  during  the 
American  Revolution.  According  to  the  stat- 
ue historian,  Barry  Moreno,  it  was  never  built 
for  immigrants.  It  was  built  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  American  democracy, 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world.  It 
honored  the  end  of  slavery,  honored  the  end 
of  all  sorts  of  tyranny  and  also  friendship 
between  France  and  America. 

Over  the  years,  the  statue  stood  tall  as  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  arrived  in  America  via 
nearby  Ellis  Island.  In  1 986  it  underwent  an 
extensive  renovation  in  honor  of  the  centen- 
nial of  its  dedication.  Today,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  remains  an  enduring  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
world’s  most  recognizable  landmarks. 
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The  Statue  of  Liberty  Today 

The  statue  was  declared  a U.S.  National 
Monument  in  1 924  and  came  under  the 
administration  of  the  National  Parks  Service 
in  1933.  In  1 937,  that  commission  was 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  entire 
Island. 

In  1984  President  Ronald  Reagan  appointed 
Chrysler  CEO  Lee  lacocca  to  helm  financing 
for  restoration  efforts.  On  July  5,  1 986, 
the  refurbished  statue  was  showcased  dur- 
ing celebrations  of  Lady  Liberty’s  100th 
birthday. 

The  statue  was  closed  to  visitors  after  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  September  1 1 , 2001 . 
The  island  was  reopened  to  the  public 
after  1 00  days;  however,  the  statue  itself 
remained  closed  until  August  3,  2004. 


Lady  Liberty  on  our  Coins 

Each  time  we  look  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
on  one  of  our  pieces  of  currency,  it  should 
remind  us  how  thankful  we  should  be  to  live  in 
this  great  country  of  ours. 

[compiled  from  various  internet  sources] 
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History  Lesson  on  Your  Social 
Security  Card 

[This  was  an  e-mail  from  Lee  Hartz  and  the  article 
was  written  by  Dick  Kantenberger] 

Surprising  how  many  people  don’t  know  the 
facts  of  the  Social  Security  Card  and  how  it 
has  evolved  through  the  years. 

“Just  in  case  some  of  you  younger  whipper- 
snappers  (and  some  older  ones)  didn’t  know 
this,  (it’s  easy  to  check  out  if  you  don’t 
believe  it)  and  be  sure  and  show  it  to  your 
friends.  They  need  a little  history  lesson  and 
it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  are  Democrat 
or  Republican  --  facts  are  facts! 


The  Social  Security  Card  up  until  the  1980’s 
expressly  stated  the  number  and  card  were 
not  to  be  used  for  identification  purposes. 
Since  nearly  everyone  in  the  United  States 
now  has  a number,  it  has  become  convenient 
to  use  it  anyway  and  the  message  “NOT  FOR 
IDENTIFICATION”  was  removed. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  introduced  the  Social  Secu- 
rity (FICA)  Program.  He  promised: 

1 ) That  participation  in  the  Program  would  be 
completely  voluntary; 

(No  longer  voluntary) 

2)  That  the  participants  would  only  have  to 
pay  1%  of  the  first  $1 ,400  of  their  annual 
incomes  into  the  Program. 

(Now  7.65%  on  the  first  $90,000) 


3)  That  the  money  the  participants 
elected  to  put  into  the  Program  would 
be  deductible  from  their  income  for  tax 
purposes  each  year. 

(No  longer  tax  deductible) 

4)  That  the  money  the  participants  put 
into  the  independent  “Trust  Fund” 
rather  than  into  the  general  operating 
fund,  and  therefore,  would  only  be  used 
to  fund  the  Social  Security  Retirement 
Program,  and  no  other  Government 
program. 

(Under  Johnson,  the  money  was  moved 
to  the  General  Fund  and  spent). 

5)  That  the  annuity  payments  to  the  retir- 
ees would  never  be  taxed  as  income. 

(Under  Clinton  and  Gore,  up  to  85%  of 
your  Social  Security  can  be  taxed) 

Many  of  us  have  paid  into  FICA  for  years 
and  are  now  receiving  a Social  Security 
check  every  month.  I believe  this  is  impor- 
tant to  know! 

★ ★ ★ 


So  Long  Social  Security  Checks 

Getting  Social  Security  benefits  by  paper  check 
will  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past.  Starting  March  1st. 
a new  regulation  requires  almost  all  recipients  of 
federal  benefits  to  receive  payments  electronically. 

Payments  will  be  accessible  through  direct  deposit 
or  a Direct  Express  prepaid  debit  card.  Of  63.5 
million  beneficiaries,  about  5 million  people  still  re- 
ceive paper  checks,  says  Walt  Henderson,  director 
of  the  Treasury  Department's  GoDirect  campaign. 

A limited  number  of  hardship  cases  and  people  in 
their  90s  who  do  not  convert  to  electronic  payments 
by  March  1st  will  continue  to  receive  paper  checks, 
but  the  number  of  allowable  waivers  will  dwindle 
over  time.  To  sign  up  for  direct  deposit,  go  to  Go- 
Direct.org  or  call  800-333-17956. 
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Who  Was  Haym  Solomon? 

Fascinating  History 
From  a $1  Bill 

[e-mail  from  Lee  Hartz} 

On  the  back  of  the  $1  bill,  you  will  see  two 
circles.  Together  they  comprise  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States.  The  First  Continen- 
tal Congress  requested  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  a group  of  men  come  up  with  a Seal.  It 
took  those  four  years  to  accomplish  this  task 
and  another  two  years  to  get  it  approved.  If 
you  look  at  the  left-hand  circle  you  will  see  a 
Pyramid. 

Notice  the  face  is  lighted,  and  the  western 
side  is  dark.  This  country  was  just  beginning. 
We  had  not  begun  to  explore  the  west  or 
decide  what  we  could  do  for  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  Pyramid  is  uncapped,  again  signi- 
fying that  we  were  not  even  close  to  being 
finished.  Inside  the  Capstone  you  have  the 
all-seeing  eye,  an  ancient  symbol  for  divinity. 

It  was  Franklin’s  belief  that  one  man  couldn’t 
do  it  alone,  but  a group  of  men,  with  the  help 
of  God,  could  do  anything. 

IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  is  on  this  currency. 

The  Latin  above  the  pyramid,  ANNUIT  COEP- 
TIS,  means  “God  has  favored  our  undertak- 
ing.” The  Latin  below  the  pyramid,  NOVUS 


ORDO  SECLORUM  means,  “a  new  order  has 
begun”.  At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  the 
Roman  numeral  for  1776  (MDCCLXXVI). 

If  you  look  at  the  right  hand  circle,  and  check 
it  carefully,  you  will  learn  that  it  is  on  every 
National  Cemetery  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  on  the  Parade  of  Flags  Walkway  at  the 
Bushnell,  Florida,  National  Cemetery,  and  is 
the  centerpiece  of  most  heroes’  monuments. 
Slightly  modified,  it  is  the  seal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  always 
visible  whenever  he  speaks,  yet  very  few 
people  know  what  the  symbols  mean. 

The  Bald  Eagle  was  selected  as  a symbol 
for  victory  for  two  reasons:  First,  he  is  not 
afraid  of  a storm;  he  is  strong,  and  he  is 
smart  enough  to  soar  above  it.  Secondly,  he 
wears  no  material  crown.  We  had  just  broken 
from  the  King  of  England.  Also,  notice  the 
shield  is  unsupported.  This  country  can  now 
stand  on  its  own.  At  the  top  of  that  shield 
you  have  a white  bar  signifying  congress,  a 
unifying  factor.  We  were  coming  together  as 
one  nation.  In  the  Eagle’s  beak  you  will  read, 
‘E  PLURIBUS  UNUM’  meaning  ‘from  many 
- one.’ 

Above  the  Eagle,  you  have  the  1 3 stars, 
representing  the  1 3 original  colonies,  and 
any  clouds  of  misunderstanding  rolling  away. 
Again,  we  were  coming  together  as  one. 
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Notice  what  the  Eagle  holds  in  his  talons. 

He  holds  an  olive  branch  and  arrows.  This 
country  wants  peace,  but  we  will  never  be 
afraid  to  fight  to  preserve  peace.  The  Eagle 
always  wants  to  face  the  olive  branch,  but 
in  time  of  war,  his  gaze  turns  towards  the 
arrows. 

They  say  that  the  number  1 3 is  an  unlucky 
number.  This  is  almost  a worldwide  belief. 
You  will  usually  never  see  a room  numbered 
1 3,  or  any  hotels  or  motels  with  a 1 3th 
floor,  but  think  about  this: 

13  original  colonies 

13  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
13  stripes  on  our  flag 
13  steps  on  the  Pyramid 
13  letters  in  “Annuit  Coeptis" 

13  letters  in  “E  Pluribus  Unum,” 

13  stars  above  the  Eagle 
13  bars  on  that  shield 
13  leaves  on  the  olive  branch 
13  fruits,  and  if  you  look  closely... 

13  arrows 

And  finally,  if  you  notice  the  arrangement 
of  the  1 3 stars  in  the  right-hand  circle,  you 
will  see  that  they  are  arranged  as  a Star  of 
David.  This  was  ordered  by  George  Wash- 
ington, who,  when  he  asked  Haym  Solomon 
(a  wealthy  Philadelphian  Jew)  what  he  would 
like  as  a personal  reward  for  his  services 
to  the  Continental  Army,  Solomon  said  he 
wanted  nothing  for  himself,  but  that  he 
would  like  something  for  his  people. 

The  Star  of  David  was  the  result.  Few 
people  know  that  it  was  Solomon  who  saved 
the  army  through  his  financial  contributions 
but  died  a pauper.  Haym  Solomon  gave  $25 
million  to  the  Continental  Army,  money  that 
was  extremely  important  to  our  indepen- 
dence from  England. 

I always  ask  people,  “Why  don’t  you  know 
this?’  Your  children  don’t  know  this,  and 
their  history  teachers  don’t  know  this.  Too 
many  veterans  have  given  up  too  much  to 
ever  let  the  meaning  fade.  Many  veterans 


remember  coming  home  to  an  America  that 
didn’t  care...  too  many  veterans  never  came 
home  at  all. 

Plan  to  share  this  information  with  everyone 
so  that  they  can  learn  what  is  on  the  back  of 
the  United  States  One  Dollar  Bill,  and  what  it 
stands  for. 

The  Great  Seal  was 
first  used  on  the 
reverse  of  the  $1 
Silver  Certificate  in 
1935. 


The  engraver  corrected  this  highly  significant 
blunder  in  1 807,  The  Trade  Dollar,  a coin 
that  should  have  signified  nothing  but  peace, 
had  the  Eagle  holding  3 arrows  in  the  right 
claw. 

★ ★ ★ 


L7.S.  &•  Foreign  Coins  & Currency 
Bought  and  Sold 
Insurance  and  Institutional 
Appraisals 
Estate  Services 
Free  Confidential  Consultations 

Knowles  Geld  V Silver 

Glenn  G.  Wriolit 

W2186  County  Trunk  Y,  Suite  2 

Knowles  (Lomira),  WI  53048 
(920)269-1205  Cell  (920)  251-9689 


It  displays  the 
Eagle  clutching  a 
bundle  of 
1 3 arrows  in  the 


left  claw  and  an  olive 
branch  in  the  right  claw. 

This  shows  a preference  for  peace.  Until 
1 807  all  coins  using  this  device  show  the  ar- 
rows in  the  right  claw  which  could  be  inter- 
preted as  a preference  for  war. 
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Toll  Bridges 
a Part  of  the 
Past 

[Ron  Calkins  #34L] 

Paying  toll  on  passing 
a bridge  — 

from  a painted  window 
in  the 

Tournai  Cathedral 
( 15th  century) 


The  practice  of  collecting  tolls  on  bridges  probably  harks 
back  to  the  days  of  ferry  crossings  where  people  paid  a fee 
to  be  ferried  across  stretches  of  water.  As  boats  became 
impractical  to  carry  large  loads,  ferry  operators  looked  for 
new  sources  of  revenue.  Having  built  a bridge,  they  hoped  to 
recoup  their  investment  by  charging  tolls  for  people,  animals, 
vehicles  and  goods  to  cross  it. 

Wisconsin  Toll  Bridges 

Hudson  Toll  Bridge 

The  Hudson  toll  bridge  was  built  in  1913  and 
closed  in  1951  after  a new  US-12  bridge  was  built 
one  half  mile  downstream.  Today,  people  refer  to 
the  bridge  as  “the  Old  Toll  Bridge.” 

Toll  income  from  the  bridge  resulted  in  the  city  of 
Hudson  residents  paying  little  or  no  property  taxes 
for  many  years.  The  river  crossing  consisted 
of  a short  bridge  on  the  Wisconsin  side  of  the 
Saint  Croix,  a half-mile  long  causeway,  and  then 
a spindly  structure  over  the  main  channel.  This 
structure  had  a very  steep  steel  ramp,  a truss 
section  over  the  main  channel,  and  another  very 
steep  steel  ramp  going  up  the  hill  on  the  Minne- 
sota side.  While  the  causeway  is  still  in  use,  the 
main  channel  bridge  was  dismantled  shortly  after 
it  closed  in  1951.  The  piers  still  exist,  and  the 
approach  road  still  exists  on  the  west  side.  The 
main  span  truss  bridge  was  relocated  to  Vernon 
County,  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  installed  over  the 
Kickapoo  River  on  State  Trunk  131  near  the  site 
of  the  failed  LaFarge  Dam  project.  The  bridge  was 
finally  demolished  in  1986  after  it  was  abandoned 
when  WI-131  was  rebuilt  on  a new  alignment. 


Old  timers  recall  that  Ford  Model  T cars  often  had 
a hard  time  climbing  the  bridge  on  the  Minnesota 
side.  Those  cars  had  a transmission  with  metal 
bands.  As  the  bands  wore  down,  they  would 
begin  to  slip.  Drivers  often  found  that  they  could 
back  up  the  hill  since  reverse  was  used  much 
less  and  the  reverse  band  in  the  transmission 
would  not  be  worn  down  quite  as  far. 

Durand  Toll  Bridge 

Before  the  bridge  was  built,  people  needed  to 
cross  the  Chippewa  River  at  Durand  by  ferry. 

The  first  ferries  at  Durand  were  simple  platforms 
pulled  across  the  river  with  ropes.  Later,  these 
ferries  were  replaced  by  a steam  ferry.  Eventu- 
ally, the  ferries  were  replaced  by  bridges. 

The  Durand  bridge  was  started  in  1884  out  of 
wooden  beams.  It  was  built  at  a cost  of  $1 7,000 
and  was  operated  as  a toll  bridge.  It  was  able  to 
rotate  to  make  room  for  passing  ferries.  The  cost 
was  250  per  team  each  way  across  the  bridge,  or 
400  both  ways.  Foot  passengers  were  charged 
50.  The  original  bridge  was  operated  from  1884 
until  February  11,1 906  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
a windstorm. 


A steel  bridge 
was  started 
in  the  spring 
of  1902  and 
completed  that 
fall.  According 
to  newspaper 
accounts,  the 
bridge  cost 

about  $33,000.  It  was  turned  over  to  the  city  to 
operate  as  a toll  bridge  during  the  day  but  after 
8:00  p.m.  it  was  free  of  charge.  It  was  operated 
as  a toll  bridge  until  July  1,  1937  when  the  city 
turned  it  over  to  the  state. 


Portage  Bridge  Destroyed 

On  August  8,  1905  a cyclone  destroyed  the  630 
foot  Portage  bridge  which  spanned  the  Wisconsin 
River.  During  the  worst  wind  storm  known  for 
years,  the  old  Wisconsin  river  wagon  bridge  was 
blown  from  its  piers  and  was  a total  wreck. 
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river  wagon  bridge  was  blown  from  its  piers  and 
was  a total  wreck.  The  storm  occurred  shortly  af- 
ter 7:00  in  the  evening.  Its  main  course  was  right 
down  the  river  and  by  those  who  saw  it  approach- 
ing, it  was  described  as  having  been  a genuine  cy- 
clone. The  noise  was  so  deafening  that  no  crash 
on  the  bridge  was  heard  at  all  above  the  roar. 

The  bridge  had  been  built  in  1857.  The  bridge, 
built  in  1868,  was  the  second  bridge  to  span  the 
Wisconsin  River  at  that  location. 


Mazomanie  Toll  Bridge 

While  visiting  our  local  Historical  Society’s  mu- 
seum, I came  across  the  “Laws  of  Wisconsin, 
Chapter  1 53  #38A,  published  on  April  12,  1 887 
which  states: 

“An  act  to  authorize  S.E.  Bronson,  Samuel  Murrish  and 
Robert  Wallace  to  construct  and  maintain  a toll  bridge  across 
the  Wisconsin  River,  from  any  point  between  section  20,  town 
9 Range  6 east,  and  Section  1,  town  8,  range  5 east,  those 
sections  inclusive,  in  Sauk  County,  to  a point  on  the  opposite 
side  of  said  river,  either  in  the  county  of  Dane  or  Iowa.” 

The  said  bridge  not  to  be  less  than  14  feet  wide,  and  to  be 
provided  with  good  strong  railings  on  the  sides,  provided  the 
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Toll  Fees 

For  any  vehicle  drawn  by... 

2 horses,  mules  or  oxen 25$ 

drawn  by  1 horse  or  1 mule 150 

for  horses  or  cattle  in  droves  of  10  or  less,  50 
for  each  creature;  when  the  same  are  in  droves  of 
more;  than  10,  30  per  head;  sheep  or  swine 
in  droves  of  10  or  less  30  per  head;  * 

If  in  droves  of  more  than  10,  20  per  head  and 
for  each  footman,  50  each  way. 


mm 


location  and  construction  of  said  bridge  shall  be  approved  by 
the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Finding  Wisconsin  toll  bridge  tokens  proved 
unsuccessful,  however,  these  interesting  pieces 
were  located  on  the  internet. 


Maumee  and  Perrysburg 
Toll  Bridge  Co. 
Maumee  City  Ohio 

This  very  scarce  civil  war 
token  as  well  as  a very 
scarce  transportation  token 
was  priced  on  the  internet 
at  $156. 


Possibly  a 

German  Bridge  token 


Delaware  River 
Joint  Toll  Bridge 
tokens  are  being 
turned  in  for  scrap 


In  the  United  States,  private  ownership  of  toll 
bridges  peaked  in  the  mid  19th  century,  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  most  toll  bridges 
were  taken  over  by  state  highway  departments. 
In  some  instances  a quasi-governmental  author- 
ity was  formed,  and  toll  revenue  bonds  were 
issued  to  raise  funds  for  construction  and  or 
operation  of  the  facility. 
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The  Totem  On  the  Dollar 

by  Arthur  Giere] 


Totem  poles,  found 
among  the  Indians  of 
Alaska  and  Western 
Canada,  usually  are 
monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque in  appearance 


Totem  is  the  name 
of  an  animal  sign  or 
symbol  of  an  Indian 
tribe.  This  animal  symbolism  is  not  confined 
to  Indians  alone  but  to  many  other  civilized 
people.  We  all  know  of  the  American  Eagle, 
the  English  Lion,  the  Rose  of  England,  the 
Thistle  of  Scotland,  the  Bear  of  Russia  and 
the  Emu  of  Australia. 


The  purpose  of  the  totem  poles  is  to  perpet- 
uate, by  carving  symbols,  all  of  the  outstand- 
ing deeds  and  events  of  a tribe.  The  chief 
of  the  tribe  could  maintain  his  rank  and  high 
position  only  as  long  as  he  performed  deeds 
of  skill  and  valor. 

Each  clan  adopted  the  name  of  an  animal.  If 
the  tribe  was  outstanding  in  the  hunting  of 
lions,  it  would  be  the  lion  clan.  Thus  we  find 
the  names  of  bears,  beavers,  cats,  dogs, 
frogs,  eagles,  wolves  and  many  others.  The 
totem  poles  vividly  express  these  ideas  and 
often  the  symbols  on  the  poles  would  mani- 
fest and  commemorate  the  happy  occasions 
and  events  of  the  family  clan.  The  Indian 
regarded  the  totem  pole  with  great  venera- 
tion and  admiration. 

It  is  in  the  region  of  Southeastern  Alaska 
and  part  of  British  Columbia  that  these  tribal 
monuments  may  be  found. 

In  the  city  of  Seattle,  in  Pioneer  Square, 
stands  a renowned  totem  pole  of  the  Whale 
and  Eagle  clans  over  60  feet  tall,  this  monu- 
ment is  admired  by  hundreds  of  tourists 
annually. 


In  1 958,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  British  Columbia  as 
a Crown  Colony,  Canada  immortalized  this 
totem  pole  by  minting  a silver  dollar  coin 
commonly  known  as  the  “totem  pole  dollar”. 
The  image  on  the  coin  is  that  of  a mortuary 
pole,  and  as  a rule  the  mortuary  pole  con- 
tained receptacles  which  held  the  ashes  of 
deceased  heroes.  So  naturally,  the  Indians 
termed  this  coin  “mortuary  money.”  The 
natives  objected  strenuously  to  the  minting 
and  usage  of  this  silver  dollar.  They  said  it 
was  irreligious  and  that  its  use  only  invited 
the  wrath  of  the  Gods. 

The  symbols  on  the  pole  merely  portrayed 
history,  but  the  Indians  opposed  to  the  use 
of  the  coin. 

Technicians  tell  us  that  the  bird  on  the  coin 
is  really  a raven  and  the  raven  is  a contempt- 
ible creature,  living  on  corpses  and  rotten 
fish,  and  among  the  Indians  he  is  regarded  as 
an  outcast  possessing  and  directing  among 
men  only  the  work  of  the  devil. 

In  spite  of  this  feeling  among  the  natives, 
the  Royal  Mint  of  Canada  worked  overtime  in 
producing  more  silver  dollars  --  3,039,630 
pieces  to  be  exact  --  than  ever  before. 

It  was  in  1 935  that  Canada  minted  its  first 
silver  dollar.  By  the  end  of  the  1 958  it  had 
minted  over  1 0 million  dollar  pieces  and 
nearly  one-third  of  this  total  of  silver  dollars 
consisted  of  the  controversial  “Totem  Pole 
Dollars.” 

Strange  it  is  that  the  coin  which  was  so 
unpopular  with  the  native  Indians  whom  it 
was  intended  to  honor,  in  fact,  it  became  the 
most  popular  Canadian  dollar  ever  designed 
by  that  great  nation. 

* * * 
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Jim’s  Coins  & Stamps 


Located  in  the  Lower  Level  of  Hilldale  Shopping  Center 
702  N.  Midvale  Blvd.  B-2,  Madison,  Wl  53705 

Store:  608-233-2118  FAX:  608-233-0175 
Email:  jimscoins@sbcglobal.net 

Member:  ICTA,  ANA,  CONECA,  FUN,  CCE,  NOW 

Buy  From  Us 

Whether  it  be  coins,  stamps,  or  precious  metals,  we  have  an 
extensive  selection  to  fulfill  your  collecting,  investing  and  gift-giving 
ideas.  We  carry  something  for  everyone’s  interest  and  budget, 
ranging  from  state  quarters  to  silver  dollars  to  rare  date  U.S.  coins. 
We  also  carry  a full  line  of  coin  and  stamp  collecting  supplies. 


Store  Hours: 


Monday-Friday  9:00  a.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 
Saturday:  9:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m. 
Sunday  by  appointment  only 


Buy  Sell 
Appraisals 
Coins 
Stamps 
Mint  Errors 

Coin  Books  & Supplies 
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Coin  Club  Meetings 

Barron  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  7:00  p.m.  the  2nd  Thursday  at  the  School  Adminis- 
tration Bldg.,  700  Augusta  St.,  Rice  Lake.  Contact  Barron 
County  Coin  Club,  RO.  Box  362,  Rice  Lake,  WI  54868. 

Chippewa  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  in  the 
basement  of  Parks  Rec.  Bldg.,  1300  1st  Ave.  in  Eau  Claire. 
E-mail  54701  .com/coinclub  or  PO  Box  2140  Eau  Claire,  WI 
54702. 

Elgin  IL  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  1st  Wednesday  at  the  VFW  Post  1307,  1601 
Weld  Rd.„  Elgin,  IL  60123.  Contact  Don  Cerny,  PO  Box 
561 , S.  Elgin,  IL  60177.  Ph.  847-888-1449. 

Fishbowl  Wooden  Nickel  Coin  Club 

Meets  the  3rd  Thursday  (April-October);  at  the  Siren  Sr. 

Center,  23943  State  Road  35,  Siren,  7:00  traders;  8:00  busi- 
ness meeting.  Contact  Gary  Schauls,  2702  150th  St.,  Luck, 

WI  54853-3811.  Phone  715-472-2002. 

Fond  du  Lac  Coin  Club 

Meets  the  1st  Tuesday  (May  thru  Sept.)  at  the  Senior  Center 
East  2nd  Street  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Contact  Fond  du  Lac  Coin 
Club,  PO  Box  254,  Oshkosh,  WI  54903. 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
Prime  Time  Club,  11150  Valley  Road,  Menasha. 

Intnl.  Bank  Note  Society  - Midwest  Chapter 

Meets  1 p.m.  at  North  Shore  Library  in  Glendale. 
www.mcfls.org/northshorelibrary. 

Kenosha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  1st  Thursday  of  each  month  (except 
July  & August)  at  3030  39th  Ave,  Kenosha.  Contact:  Jerry 
Binsfeld  262-657-4653. 

Kettle  Moraine  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  2nd  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
Silverbrook  Middle  School,  120  N.  Silverbrook  Drive  in 
West  Bend.  Youth  meeting  at  6:30.  Contact:  Dave  Hunsicker 
262-338-6064. 

Lake  County  Coin  Club 

Meets  7:00  the  1st  Tues.  each  month  at  the  Gurnee  Police 
Facility,  100  N.  O’Plaine  Rd.,  Gurnee,  IL.  Contact:  George 
Efsen,  847-975-5338.. 

Lakeland  Coin  & Stamp  Club 

Meets  at  6:45  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at 
Lakeland  Senior  Center,  Woodruff,  WI. 
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Madison  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  2nd  Monday  of  each  month  at  the  Alicia 
Ashman  Branch  of  the  Madison  Public  Library,  733  N.  High 
Point  Road.  Contact  Tom  Galway.  Phone  608-238-1722. 

Manitowoc  Coin  Club 

No  regular  monthly  meetings.  An  annual  coin  show  is  held  in 
February.  Contact  A1  Hrudka  920-775-4979. 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:00  on  the  3rd  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the 
Mayfair  Mall  Community  Room,  2500  N.  Mayfair  Road  in 
Wauwatosa  (use  #2  entrance,  east  side  of  mall). 

Contact  www.milwaukeenumismaticsociety.com. 

Nicolet  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  6:30  on  the  2nd  & 4th  Tuesday  at  the  Bay  Family 
Restaurant  corner  of  Militry  and  9th  St.  in  Green  Bay. 

Racine  Numismatic  Society 

Meets  at  7:30  on  the  2nd  Thursday  at  Castlewood  Restaurant, 
2815  Wisconsin  St.,  Sturtevant.  Contact  Bill  Spencer 
262-637-7766.  (no  July  or  Aug.  mtg). 

Richland  Center  Coin  Club 

Meets  7:00  p.m.  on  the  3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  the 
Bowling  Alley.  No  meetings  June/July/August.  Contact  Larry 
Schlafer  608-279-1182. 

Rockford  Area  Coin  Club 

Meets  6:30  Thursday  at  North  Suburban  Women’s  Club,  6320 
N.  2nd  St.,  Loves  Park,  www.exonumia.com/RACC.htm.. 
Contact:  Rockford  Area  Coin  Club,  c/o  Darrell  Schultz,  P.O. 
Box  294,  Cherry  Valley,  IL  61016. 

Sheboygan  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  every  other  Tuesday  at  Maple  Lanes  Bowling 
Alley,  3107  S.  Business  Dr.,  in  Sheboygan.  Contact  Sheboy- 
gan Coin  Club,  PO  Box  907,  Sheboygan.  WI  53082. 

South  Shore  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  2nd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
St.  Roman's  Parish  Office,  1710  W.  Bolivar  Ave.  in  Milwau- 
kee. Contact  Walter  Weis  414-384-7966.  www.ssccmke.org. 

Waukesha  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  7:00  p.m.  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  each  month  at 
the  Waukesha  Salvation  Army  offices  at  445  Madison  St., 
Waukesha.  Contact  Forrest  Schumacher,  2300  Avalon  Drive, 
Waukesha,  WI  53186.  Ph:  262-542-5990.  www.waukeshaco- 
inclub.com. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meets  at  6:30  on  the  1st  & 3rd  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
Schofield  Coin  & Hobby,  754  Grand  Ave.,  Schofield,  WI 
54476.  (June,  July,  Aug.  mtg  3rd  Tue.)  Contact  Thad  Streeter, 
5002  Tanya  St.,  Schofield,  WI  54478.  Ph.  715-574-2777. 


Gary's 

Coins  & Stamps 

Buy  - Sell  - Trade  - Appraisals 

(Single  items  or  complete  collections) 


Distributor  for  Whitman  Coin  Products 
Wholesale  / Retail  / Mail  Order 

Chief  Coin  & Supply  Co. 

Buy /Sell/ Trade 
U.S.,  Canadian  & World  Coins 
Tokens  / New  & Used  Coin  Supplies 


Gary  Rosencrans 

71  5-421  -0822 


Coin  & Stamp  Supplies 
P.0.  Box  31  210  West  Grand  Ave. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wl  54495-0031 


P.O.  Box  254 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-0254 


Randy  Miller 

Phone  920-231-6161 
FAX  920-231-6122 


NUMISMATICS 

Weiss 

Collectable 

Sales 


Advertising  Rates 

2013  Rates 


A^ncimt,  (^Medieval,  (^foreign 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  400476 
BAS  VEGAS,  NV  80140 


PIIONE/FAX 
(702)  202-4300 


Business  Card 

$20 

$10 

1/4  page 

$35 

$15 

1/2  page 

$60 

$20 

Full  page 

$100 

$30 

Buying  Wisconsin  Nationals 

(Trades  also  considered) 
also  buying  tokens  from  SW  Wisconsin 

Please  contact  me  ANYTIME 


Ruby's  Memoir. 

Paperback 
$14.99  + S&H 


Children’s  Stories 

ages  3 to  7 

Include  e\UVE  download. 


Pedro  Elaine 

of  Palo  Alto  IV#.  of  Mo  Alt*  I'*™' 


Includes  a doth  bag 
$8.99  each  (plus  $7. 7S  S&H  for 


up  to  5 books) 


Bob  McNeill  NOW  101  L 

P.O.  Box  301  608-935-5021 

Dodgeville,  Wl  53533  608-533-5021  cell 

Ragpicker@verizon.net 


Ruby  Cavanaugh  Kocrpci 

(Ruby  accepts  PayPal.) 

rkoerper@columbus.rr.com 

Website:  http://rubycavanaughkoerper ., 

tatepublishing.net/?page_id=5 
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Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 


NOW 

Officers 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 
NOW  News  Editor 
Past  President 
Historian 


Thad  Streeter 
Fred  Borgmann 
Bill  Oldenburg 
Phyllis  Calkins 
Bill  Brandimore 


Board  of  Governors  (terms  January  1st  - December  31st.) 


2011-2013 
Bill  Brandimore 
Joel  Edler 
Cliff  Mishler 
Leon  Saryan 


2012-2014 
Lee  Hartz 
Bernie  May 
Ken  Muelling 
Bob  VanRyzin 


2013-2015 
George  Alafouzos 
Tom  Casper 
Jeff  Reichenberger 


Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Membership  Application 

No. 

Name Business  Name 

Address 

Street  City  State  Zip 

Phone  No. E-Mail  address 

New  Member  $10  Renewed  Membership  $10  Life  Membership  $150 

Coin  Club  Membership  $10 

Coin  Club  Address 

Send  $10  dues  and  application  to: 

Mike  Tramte,  P.O.  Box  12274.  Green  Bay,  Wl  54307 
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Please  send  information  on  your  upcoming  show  to  the  NOW  News  Editor, 

PO  Box  155,  Mazomanie,  WI  53560.  Include  name  of  club,  location  of  show, 
dates,  hours,  number  of  tables  and  your  show/bourse  chairman's  name,  address 
and  phone  number. 


February  17, 2013  - Oshkosh 

Wisconsin  Coin  Expos  LLC  30th  annual  coin  show 
at  the  Oshkosh  Convention  Center,  2 N.  Main  St., 
Oshkosh,  WI.  Hours:  9:00-4:00  p.m..  Free  admis- 
sion. Contact  Randy  Miller  920-231-6161. 


April  7, 2013  - Madison 

Madison  Coin  Show  at  Sheraton  Hotel,  706  John 
Nolan  Drive,  Madison.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.,  50  tables. 
Contact  Jim  Essence,  Jim's  Coins,  702  N.  Midvale 
Avenue,  Madison,  WI.  Phone:  608-233-21 18  or 
www.jimscoins.net. 


February  24, 2013  - Racine 

Racine  Numismatic  Society’s  74th  Annual  Coin 
Show  at  Roma  Lodge,  7130  Spring  Street,  Racine. 
Hours:  9:30-3:30.  50  dealers.  Free  parking,  free 
admission.  Contact  Bill  Spencer  262-637-77667. 

March  7-10, 2013  - Chicago 

Chicago  Paper  Money  Expo  at  Crowne  Plaza, 
Chicago  O’Hare.  Show  chm.  Scott  Tappa 
Phone  800-726-9966  x 13428. 

March  10,  2013  - New  Berlin 

Waukesha  Coin  Club’s  44th  annual  coin  show 
at  New  Berlin  Ale  House,  16000  W.  Cleveland 
Avenue,  New  Berlin,  WI  Hours:  9-4:00  p.m.  $2 
admission,  35  dealers,  exhibits,  free  parking. 
Bourse  chm.  Tom  Snyder  Phone  262-542-59990. 
www.waukeshacoinclub.com. 

March  14-27,2013- 

Whitman  Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Expo. 


April  9-21,  2013  - Michigan 
Michigan  State  Numismatic  Society  Spring  Show  at 
Adoba  Hotel  (former  Hyatt  hotel)  in  Dearborn.  For 
info,  www.michigancoinclub.org. 

April  11-13, 2013  - Milwaukee 

South  Shore  Coin  Show  at  Clarion  Hotel,  53 1 1 S. 
Howell  Avenue,  Milwaukee.  Show  contact:  Walter 
Weis  414-384-7966. 

April  14, 2013  - Wausau 

Wisconsin  Valley  Coin  Club's  show  at  Howard 
Johnson’s  Inn  & Conference  Center,  2101  N.  Moun- 
tain Road,  Wausau.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  Bourse  chm. 
Thad  Streeter,  715-574-2777. 

April  21-27  - National  Coin  Week 

April  24-27,2013- CSNS 

Central  States  74th  Anniversary  Coin  Show  at 
Schaumburg  Renaissance  Hotel  & Convention 
Center,  1551  North  Thoreau  Drive,  Schaumburg.  IL. 
Bourse  chm.  Jerry  Lebo  Phone  574-753-2489. 


March  24,  2013  - Appleton 

Fox  Valley  Coin  Club’s  58th  Annual  Spring  Show 
at  Darboy  Club,  N9695  Country  Road.  N.  Apple- 
ton.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  40  tables.  Show  contact  James 
Bayer,  PO  Box  1981  .Appleton.  WI  54912-1981 . 
Phone  920-739-1089. 


May  5,  2013  - Green  Bay 

Nicolet  Coin  Club’s  Spring  Show  at  Contort  Suites 
Rock  Garden,  1951  Bond  Street,  Green  Bay.  Free 
admission,  39  tables.  Show  contact:  Roger  Bohn. 
Ph.  920-819-7294  or  boneyard7@yahoo.com. 
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May  9-11,  2013 -ANA 

ANA  Spring  National  Money  Show  at  Ernest  N. 
Morial  Convention  Center,  New  Orleans,  LA.  Phone 
ANA  Conventions  800-367-9723;  website  www. 
national  moneyshow.com . 

May  11, 2013  - Numismatists  of  Wisconsin 

Sheboygan  Coin  Club  will  host  the  NOW  show  at  the 
Municipal  Hall,  375  Buffalo  St.,  Sheboygan  Falls, 
WI.  50  tables,  free  admission.  Hours:  9-3:30  p.m. 
Boure  chm.  EdRautmann,  Phone:  920-893-5864. 

June  8, 2013  - Rice  Lake 

Barron  County  Coin  Show  at  Cedar  Mall,  2900  S. 
Main  St.,  Rice  Lake,  WI.  Hours:  9:30-3:00  p.m. 
Bourse  chair:  Sue  Peterson,  P.O.  Box  362,  Rice  Lake, 
WI  54868. 

June  22- July  5,  2013  - ANA 

ANA  annual  Summer  Seminar  at  Colorado  Springs, 
CO.  For  information  phone  Susan  McMillan  719- 
482-9850  or  website  www.money.org. 


August  13-17, 2013  - ANA 

World’s  Fair  of  Money  at  Donald  E.  Stephens 
Convention  Center,  Rosemont,  IL.  Phone  ANA 
Conventions  800-367-9723  website  www. worlds 
fairofmoney.com . 

October  6, 2013  - Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society’s  annual  coin 
show  at  Serb  Memorial  Hall,  5101,  Oklahoma 
Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Hours:  9-4  p.m.  75  tables,  $1 
admission.  Show  Chair.  Tom  Casper  414-425- 
5444;  tcasper57@hotmail.com. 


You  are  invited  to  our 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Coin  Show 

Free  Admission 
Free  Parking 


Sunday 

February  24,  2013 

Racine  Numismatic  Society’s 
Coin  Show 

Roma  Lodge 

7130  Spring  Street,  Racine 

9:30  - 3:30  p.m. 


Show  Info. 

Bill  Spencer  262-637-7766 
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